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this position until the cow returns to the building. On returning, the animal, in
putting its head forward over the feeding-trough, also puts its head in the open
yoke, which can be quickly snapped shut. The locking arrangement cannot be
unfastened by any action of the cow.
(6)  The materials used are durable and of good appearance.
(7)  The fittings save space and do not require frequent repair.
(8)  This type of yoke holds the cow well forward, so that the length of the
standing may be decreased.    The saving in cost of construction thus effected
would off-set to some extent the extra cost incurred in fitting.
(9)  The divisions do not prevent the free flow of air throughout the cowshed,
nor do they prevent light reaching all parts of the standing.
If the yokes are chain-hung, it is sometimes necessary to hollow out the
curb, but this is not required with the other types. Figs. 42 and 43 show
two types of recommended yoke.
Tubular yokes may also be used with concrete divisions if required, and
are a definite improvement on the side fastening still to be found in many
cowsheds.
(6) WATER SUPPLY AND DRAINAGE
Water Supply
It is only within comparatively recent years that the importance of a
satisfactory water supply has been recognised, apart from the quantity of
water which an animal must drink. In spite of this, the last National Farm
Survey disclosed the fact that only 37 per cent, of farms in this country had
buildings with a piped water supply, while about 42,000 farms have no water
supply to buildings. It was also shown that innumerable farms relied
entirely on streams, rivers and ponds for their supplies, and the greatest
lack of suitable supplies was found in the Eastern Counties. In many areas
milk production has been hampered by lack of water and it is probable that
the position may be worse in the future. In addition, the lack of water in
rural areas is mitigating against the control of animal diseases. It was
previously argued that cows appeared to take no harm from drinking the
dirtiest of waters, and, in consequence, no standard of cleanliness for water
supplies was thought necessary. Evidence has now accumulated to support
the view that a pure water supply is of vast importance and this fact has
been recognised by the Government. Grants are provided by the Ministry
of Agriculture and Fisheries under Section 96 of the Agriculture Act, 1947,
through the various County Agriculture Executive Committees, which vary
according to circumstances. In place of the former grant-in-aid, which varied
with a maximum of 50 per cent, of the cost of approved schemes of water
supply to agricultural land and buildings, a flat rate grant of 40 per cent,
is now available when a private source of supply is developed. This step
has been taken to prevent any uncertainty on the part of the applicant
with regard to the amount to which he is entitled. In the case of
a connection being made to a public mains supply, a flat rate grant of 25 per
cent, is payable. Under the Hill Farming Act, 1946, grants of 50 per cent,
of the cost of approved water supply schemes are made in respect of premises
to which the Act applies. Schemes may include such works as connections
with existing water mains, sinking of wells, installation of pumping
machinery, reconstruction of reservoirs, supplies to drinking troughs in
fields and laying of the necessary pipe communications. Both bacterio-
logical and chemical reports of the supply in question must be submitted
with any application for grant before approval can be given. Written